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HOW THE ‘COMMONS’ BREATHE. 


Visitors to the Houses of Parliament, who wander 
through chamber and corridor admiring every- 
where the order and systematic arrangement of 
the place, have little conception of the complex 
machinery that has daily to be put in motion in 
order to obtain these simple results. Seated in 
front of the stage, when the scenery is all arranged, 
the lights blazing, and the accessories complete, 
people do not reflect upon the confused activity 
that prevails behind, or take into consideration the 
wilderness of ropes, pulleys, and commonplace 
things which have to be made use of to produce 
the regulated splendours of the Caves of Bliss. 

Her Majesty’s palace of Westminster may be 
said to resemble the theatre in this respect, that 
what it conceals from the public gaze is much 
more wonderful than what it reveals. Within the 
interior of the House, there exist mysterious 
regions, unknown except to the initiated ; wherein 
move beings whose relationship to the huge archi- 
tectural pile is much the same as that of the 
prompters and scene-painters to the theatre ; where 
manifold operations, some of them of the strangest 
character, are carried on; and where those secret 
forces are exerted which minister to the internal 
economy and regulation of the costly building. 
Honourable members and the public are alike 
ignorant of all this; nor, doubtless, do they ever 
imagine, that unseen by them, there is in existence 
within the sacred walls of parliament an army of 
slaves, who work like the miners underground— 
secretly and ceaselessly, keeping the place sweet 
and habitable. And yet, under foot and over head, 
to the right hand and to the left, are caves and 
dens, and workshops and offices, where lusty arms 
pursue their vocations, where fires blaze and files 
grate, where planes glide and hammers ring. 
Here, night and day, in burrows intricate as Fair 
Rosamond’s Bower, stoop and sweat those whose 
duty it is to keep the legislative palace in order, 
and promote the bodily comfort of its denizens. 
Here lie hid the toilers and the spinners—the gas- 
fitters and the carpenters, the policemen and fire- 
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men, the cooks, stokers, and engineers, who, while 
state-craft is being expounded in the House, move 
on their inevitable rounds in the industrious execu- 
tion of their appointed tasks. 

Just beneath the floor, across which the honour- 
able member for Mangelwurzelshire is even now 
carelessly stretching his legs, grimy-looking men, 
armed with lanterns and thermometers, flit to and 
fro, like disciples of Guy Fawkes furtively matur- 
ing their stratagems. Immediately overhead, above 
the glass ceiling through which the concentrated 
gas is pouring a radiance somewhat akin to sub- 
dued daylight, pale-faced watchers pass and repass 
along perforated iron tramways, their feet shod in 
felt, to prevent any noise interrupting the smooth 
flow of Mr Gladstone’s cadences, as he valiantly 
burns his boats in the full view of the Opposition. 
Close in proximity to the sacred chair of the 
Speaker, who in dignified ease presides over and 
regulates the oratorical din, are tortuous labyrinths, 
into which a dozen steps would enable him to 
descend where he might easily lose himself, and 
become for weeks but a wandering voice. Nor is 
this by any means the sum-total of what floor and 
ceiling screen from the view. Extensive kitchens 
there are, over whose hospitable fires white-aproned 
cooks brown the soup and prepare the cutlet that 
are to recruit the energies of ministers who are 
making a grim stand in some severe party-fight or 
parliamentary forlorn-hope. Engine-rooms there 
are, where ruddy-faced stokers keep the huge 
boilers that heat and ventilate the building up to 
the necessary degree of Fahrenheit. Roaring fires 
there are, consuming tons of coke upon huge iron 
grills, which create the draught that carries off the 
vitiated air generated in the House by the crowded 
attendance of members. Vaults, arches, and cata- 
combs there are, far below the clay-bed of the 
river, which are regularly patrolled by warders 
and watchers, whose ears are within sound of the 
gurgle of the overhanging tide. In addition to all 
this, there are hundreds of air-courses above and 
below ground, beneath the floors, over the ceilings, 
in the walls, and under the roofs. Some of these 
supply cold air, others warm air, while many carry 
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off the foul atmosphere. Air-valves abound in 
every part of the edifice, and enormous smoke- 
flues run horizontally beneath the roofs, with hun- 
dreds of chimneys in communication. Steam- 
pipes, moreover, whose te length is about 

teen miles, stop-cocks and valves numbering up- 
wards of a thousand, and holes and crannies per- 
plexing as those of a rabbit warren, everywhere 
permeate the building. 

The object of this wilderness of flues and shafts 
is to heat and ventilate the House. Good ven- 
tilation is the problem that has vexed the 
minds of the architects of Westminster Palace 
since the completion of the structure. Wholesome 
ventilation has been the constant demand of the 
members; and all manner of devices have been 
had recourse to, with the view of attaining this 
object. Committees have sat upon the subject ; 
scientific men have reported upon it; inventors 
have theorised upon it; and First Commissioners 
of Works have groaned, refusing to be comforted, 
under heavy burdens of complaints demanding its 
accomplishment, Experiments of every possible 
description that ience or ingenuity could 
suggest have been conducted. Learned investiga- 
tions have been made, and immense sums of money 
expended ; scheme after scheme has been tried and 
abandoned ; and it is no ration to say, that 
as much labour and solicitude have been expended, 
in what appears to be the simple operation of 
purifying the air of a not very large hall, as have 
sufficed to construct whole towns. 

Given a chamber in which are frequently con- 

five hundred gentlemen, for perhaps six 
ours, the difficulty to be solved is, to draw off the 


bad air as it is vr mnigcd emg” pe dpe replace 
it with a corresponding volume of good, or fresh air. 


Dr Percy, who is a high authority on the matter, 
is of opmion that in all places of public assembly, 
each individual should receive at least about 1600 
feet of fresh air per hour, or 20 cubic feet per 
minute. Carbonic acid, as is well known, is e 
in the act of respiration ; and this is one of the dead- 
liest of poisons, Provided its temperature and its 
state as to moisture be suitable, too much fresh air 
in fact cannot be supplied where large numbers of 
persons are assembled ; and this is the theory upon 
which Dr Percy has all along proceeded. As an 
instance of what he frequently achieves in this 
direction, it may be mentioned, that upon the 
night when Mr Gladstone introduced his Reform 
Bill in 1866, about 1,500,000 cubic feet, or 
between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 gallons of air, 
ugh the House of Commons every hour. 

Moisture and temperature are two essential re- 
quirements in every system of ventilation profess- 
ing to be perfect. Care must be taken that the 
air shall neither be too hot nor too cold, too d 
nor too damp; and above all, that it shall be 
renewed without perceptible currents. An atmo- 
sphere, on the one hand, that is highly charged 
with moisture, produces sensations of oppression 
and languor. One that is very dry, on the other 
hand, such as is produced by the prevalence of east 
winds, excites great irritability and bronchial affec- 
tions. It will thus be seen that, in ventilation, as 
in all other matters, the ‘ golden mean’ is the one 
thing to be striven after. 

Originally, the House was ventilated by the pro- 
pulsion of fresh air into it, through the agency of 
gigantic revolving fans, driven by steam-power. 


Apparatus of a most complicated character ~ was 
erected und und for this purpose; but after 
many trials, and the display of much long-suffering, 
failure was the result. The fans had to be aban. 
doned ; and they and the air-flues, and labyrinth 
of steam-pipes to which they gave birth, are now 
to be seen in the regions underground, forlorn 
monuments of money wasted and skill misapplied, 
The plan now in use, and which has been found to 
be prs meee | successful, is precisely the same as 
that employed in the ventilation of collieries, Air 
as is well known, expands and becomes specifically 
lighter when heated ; and in consequence of this 
superior lightness, it ascends, for the same reason 
as a balloon, and is replaced by a fresh supply, 
Fire-places of houses afford a very good illustration 
of the theory: the heat thrown out by the grate 
warms the air in its immediate vicinity, and causes 
it to expand and ascend up the shaft of the chim- 
ney, the vacuum thus created being immediately 
filled with cold and pure air. This is precisely 
the principle upon which the House of pi aae 
is ventilated. Huge coke fires are kept blazing 
day and night in Brobdingnagian grates, the chim- 
neys of which are the Victoria and Clock Towers, 
a climate where the atmosphere is equable 
and free from impurities, the ventilation of a pile 
like Westminster Palace would be a work of com- 
ere i easy achievement. But in a place like 
ndon, where the air is charged with soot, dust, 
fog, and the noisome exhalations of factories, the 
task of accomplishing the desired object is very 
difficult. Not unfrequently it happens that the 
air outside the House is as poisonous as it would 
be inside, if the vitiated atmosphere were not 
drawn off; and very little advantage would be 
gained by simply letting out the old and letting in 
the new. Consequently, the chief concern of the 
rson having c of the ventilation, when 
hh air is not obtainable, is to make it fresh ; and, 
strange as it may seem, this is what is actually 
done. Abstract as it is, the air is taken in hand 
by Dr Percy and his assistant Mr Prim, and treated 
concretely, much after the fashion that dishes are 
prepared by skilled cooks. It is caught, washed, 
rinsed, sifted, cooked; dried if it is too damp, 
damped if it is too dry; coaxed to be familiar if 
it is too The ar if is is too boisterous ; shut 
up in cupboards when it is not wanted, let out 
when it is wanted ; handled, in fine, as the baker 
handles his dough, or the chemist his mixtures; 
and, when finally purified, distributed to the mem- 
bers, cool or warm, moist or dry, according as their 
tastes require, or the exigencies of the weather 
demand. , 
As may be imagined, the achievement of all this 
is a work both of great labour and difficulty. 
Manifold are the operations and elaborate the pro- 
cesses that have to be brought into play. First of 
all, the air has, as it were, to be caught, before 
it can be subjected to treatment. This is very 
simpl effected. Immediately below the floor of 
the House is a large vault, which may be re 
as the reception-room or ante-chamber, where, to 
begin with, the air from the outside is ushered in, 
P received by the manipulators. But, as we 
have seen, the Westminster ener sar) is largely 
charged with impurities, and care has to be taken 
at the outset to purify it by a system of separation. 
This is effected by means of canvas screens. On 
the side where the air enters the vault, there 154 
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wall of canvas, through which all the air must pass 
on its way inward. passing through this screen 
or sieve, the air is sifted; and the grosser particles 
with which it is charged (such as soot, dust, bits of 
straw, or whatever may be flying about) are caught 
on the outside of the canvas. Thus sifted, the air 
in the vault may be said to have gone through its 
preliminary process of rectification, The next thing 
to be attended to is to see that it is at a proper 

of temperature. Should the weather be 
close or sultry, the air is cooled as it enters the 
vault by means of water-jets, which are so con- 
structed as.to throw out a very thin spray almost 
resembling dew. Should the weather, on the other 
hand, be cold, the air is heated as it comes in by 
an ingenious steam-apparatus, which warms it 
equally, without drying it too much. 

Cooled or heated after this fashion, according as 
the state of - as or eS uire, 
and separated from oreign substances in 
strained thro the canvas, the air Saal 
would through a colliery-shaft sill %¢ reaches a 
second vault or chamber exactly the size of the 
floor of the House, beneath which, in fact, it is 
situated. Here it is once more taken aes 
its temperature regulated to a nicety. ter being 
carefully tested by thermometers, it is further 
cooled or heated as the case demands, and then 

upwards through an iron grating into a 
chamber, —— it may be sai * receive -~ 
‘finishing touches,’ previous to being let into the 
ag te last touches? pow merely in a 
further. adjustment of the temperature, and a regu- 
lation of the current of air by means of canvas 
screens, so as to obviate draughts. The air is then 
considered to have been ciently washed, puri- 
fied, and tempered; and it is dhewel to pass 
upwards into the House through the perforated 
iron ceiling, which is in reality the floor of the 
House itself. 

When it has become vitiated, it ascends through 
fret-work in the ceiling of the House, and passes 
into the up-cast shafts, which draw it off again into 
the o air. There are several of these shafts, 
but the most im t are those of the Clock 
Tower and the Victoria Tower. Dr Percy early 
recognised the fact that these great towers formed 
as it were the natural air-chimneys of the building, 
through which the foul atmosphere could be drawn 
upwards and discharged at an altitude where its 
aye — wo og meg a accord- 
ingly took advantage of them for this purpose ; 
and strictly ornamental as they ap outside, 
they are made to do service inside as flues or shafts, 
for getting rid of the noisome exhalations generated 
by constant macatiany ing. am ates - a 
Recessary upW: ught, huge sare kept 
burning insite the base of the towers. 

After this fashion, therefore, the process of 
ventilation is constantly carried on. The air enters 
the vaults of the buildin , is there strained and 
warmed, ascends into the House through the iron 
grating of the floor, passes out through the roof 
When it has performed its me and is finally 
sucked into the great towers by the strong up-cast 

ht, and discharged again at.an altitude of 
two hundred feet above where it entered. 

Those having charge of the ents have 
to be unceasingly vigilant during the time the 
House is sitting. Care must be taken to let in 
‘Reither too much nor too little air, to let it in 
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neither too hot nor too cold, nor to let it enter in the 
form of currents. here the manipulators have 
not only to grapple with the variations of the tem- 
perature outside, but also with the rapid fluctua- 
tions of the atmosphere inside, caused by the 
changes in the numbers of attendance. full 
a Re me different ——— in the matter 
of its air-supply, to one that is only partially full, 
or perhaps nearly empty. The quantity of heated 
air which would make the chamber warm and 
comfortable when there are only fifty members 
present, would render it oppressive when it is 
crowded with five hundred ; and, conversely, the 
quantity that would make the —y ete feel 
cool and temperate, would cause small one to 
feel chilled, or even frozen. Forty or fifty members 
suddenly entering or leaving the House make a 
very sensible alteration in its temperature ; and 
these unforeseen fluctuations are what the attend- 
ants have most rigorously to watch. To enable 
them to do so successfully, thermometers are placed 
in all parts of the building, including one inside 
the House behind the Speaker's chair. These 
thermometers are constantly examined, and the 
temperature of the House is reported by scouts to 
those who have charge of the ventilation in the 
vaults below. A great speech by Mr Bright or Mr 
Disraeli possesses for these concealed watchers an 
interest —— to themselves, because it compels 
them to be doubly on the alert. While the swell- 
ing sentences are zinging through the chamber, 
they are standing at thei prepared for an 
emergency that may arise. When the division bell 
rings, or the dinner exodus commences, or when 
the House thins under the influence of a ‘ bore,’ a 
sudden demand is made upon their exertions, and 
they have to the tem in accord- 
ance with the change in the audience. This is 
accomplished by the opening and shutting of cer- 
tain doors, which reduce or increase the heat to 
any point that may be desired. 

Equal and regulated, however, as the tempera- 
ture generally is, it is not sufficiently so to obviate 
all complaints. A record of these would form a 
very amusing document. Not unfrequently the 
most contradictory requests are made on the same 
night, and often at the same moment. One honour- 
able gentleman accustomed to a tropical atmo- 
sphere has been known to bewail the coldness of 
the House, at the very moment when another bred 
in a more temperate clime has insisted that the 
heat was intolerable. Nay, according to Dr Percy’s 
experience, the same external temperature does not 
always equally affect the same individual. The 

uantity of food in the stomach, the amount of 

coholic liquor in the system, the stimulus of 
mental excitement, and the muscular exertion 
which the body may have previously undergone, 
have all an anaes in eg ing the effects of 
temperature upon the human y- Different 
individuals, moreover, experience different sensa- 
tions under the same y conditions, according 
to their temperature, age, and habits. Upon the 
whole, however, the ventilation gives general satis- 
faction. 

Silence and cleanliness are two things that are 
most strictly enforced in connection with the 
ventilation department. All the vaults, 3 
and chambers below ground, through which the 
air passes on its way to the House, are swept with 
the utmost scrupulosity, in order to prevent any 
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dust being mingled with the atmosphere which 
honourable gentlemen have to breathe. For the 
same reason, all smells of any kind are kept as far 
as possible beyond the reach of the air-courses. 
Odours, even of a faint kind, that are sucked into 
the air-current are immediately reproduced in the 
House. Thus, if a man the door of the vault 
through which the outside air enters with a pipe 
in his mouth, the fragrance of tobacco is at once 
felt inside. Again, members can distinctly sniff 
the ‘spicy gales’ of dinner, should the kitchen 
windows be left open by accident. Any smell, in 
short, that prevails in the court-yard is sure to 
become in a few minutes sensible to the nostrils of 
the legislators. And as smells are conveyed in 
this way almost insensibly, so also is sound. A 

rson talking in the outside quadrangle can be 
Sout inside ; and, on the other hand, a shrill 
member speaking in the House can be heard by 
any one an stands outside at the door of the air- 


vault. Indeed, the y of the House was on 


a ey 
‘one occasion sadly shocked by the familiar strains 


of the sailor's hornpipe ascending through the 
floor whilst the chaplain was reciting prayers. The 
irreverent musician, it turned out, was not one of 
the ministering slaves below, but a boy who was 
passing through the court-yard, and who, like many 
others before and since, ‘ whistled as he went for 
want of thought.’ 


WON-—-NOT WOOED. 
CHAPTER XXX.—A LOG-HUT AND ITS TENANT. 


Smaut as is the tenement inhabited by Miss 
Martha Barr at Brackmere, we are about to be intro- 
duced to a still smaller. It is a log-hut situated in 
a vast plain in the far west—of Surrey. It is a 
very rough specimen of house-building, and consists 
but of two duodecimo apartments, that would open 
directly into one another save for the intervention 
of a little lobby four feet square. Small as these 
rooms are, however, they are furnished with a 
certain savage splendour ; not clegavtly, by any 
means, but every object is good, or at least 
expensive of its kind, and so unnecessarily costly, 
that even a young woman would exclaim: ‘ How 
extravagant!’ at the sight of them, and a young 
man : ‘ How jolly!’ Every article in the dressing- 
case on the bedroom table, for example, is of silver- 
gilt ; the huge brushes are of ivory, with a coat of 
arms engraved upon their backs; a cigar-case of 
solid silver, but dinted with much rough usage, 
lies beside them ; and upon it a match-box of even 
a more costly metal, set with precious stones. 
The unpapered walls are hung with pictures, the 
subjects of which are French, but the frames are 
chaste enough and massive. On the mantel-piece 
is a carved meerschaum such as a dainty trader 
in such articles would keep in his shop-window 
to attract the curious rather than with any hope 
of sale; it was once a wonder of fair sculpture, 
too tender almost for touch, but it has so suffered 
from careless handling that its flowers are blossom- 
less, bet sores Heed oe =, be is 
carpe a tiger-skin, is a heap of gay clothing, 
an officer's full-dress caitiem-—svidentiy cast off 
with violence—a sword half out of its sheath, and 
a broken brandy-bottle. 

Let us hope it is to drown the fumes of 
the escaped liquor that the owner of all these 


splendours is indulging in the bad habit of 
smoking in bed. The morning is far advanced, 
yet there he lies, a swarthy, handsome young 
fellow enough, with an immense intimidad in his 
mouth, and his eyes roving slowly about the room, 
with a dissatisfied morose expression in them, as 
of one who seeks a quarrel, which, with furniture, 
especially if it is one’s own, it is so difficult to 
get up. 

‘Fang, Fang!’ cries he presently in an impatient 
voice ; at which, from beneath the bed, there 
creeps out slowly an enormous bull-dog. As he 
stands upon the tiger-skin—brute upon brute— 
with his bow-legs and prize-fighting head, his 
likeness to his master is most remarkable. He 
has also a dissatisfied and morose expression, as of 
one who seeks a quarrel: his eyes are red and 
swollen ; his mouth has a twitch in it. 

‘Fang !’ and the reiterated name is accompanied 
by an execration ; ‘come here.’ These last two 
words are spoken in a low tone, which is, however, 
by no means a conciliatory one, and are accom- 
a by a pat on the counterpane. Fang growls 

issatisfaction ; but, under pressure of another 
invitation, more urgent even than the last, springs 
on the bed, and stands there, opposite his master; 
his frightful face one frown, his bow-legs quivering 
with rage and fear. 

‘Now then, pre to receive cavalry.” Fang 
falls on his great chest (for he has no knees to 
speak of), and gazes at his master with dumb 
horror. He knows by experience what is coming. 

‘Stand fire, sir; if you move,I’ll kill you’ The 
lighted cigar is brought slowly nearer and nearer 
to the brute’s cold nose; a low snarl breaks from 
him, a quiver passes through his limbs ; at last the 
hot point touches him, causing the most exquisite 
anguish. In an instant the brute’s body, which 
has by this time become a ball, hurls itself at its 
human torturer. So sudden is its onslaught, that 
one would hope it could not fail to catch him by 
the throat, and pin him to the pillow. But his 
master is quite prepared, and inte S$ agiant arm, 
swathed — with a rough towel ; with the other 
hand he catches the animal by the neck, and 
compresses it until his teeth lose their hold ; then 
he replaces his cigar, which has fallen on the 
pillow, and burned a hole in it, and regards his 
victim with grim malevolence. 

‘You’re a bad dog, sir, and must fly” With that 
he whirls the brute about his head, and discharges 
him—like a boomerang, except that he doesn’t 
come back again—at a beautiful ballet-dancer, who 
is executing a pas seul on the opposite wall. Down 
comes bull-dog, and picture, and all, like Bab 
Bunting and her bassinette in the ballad ; at whic 
conclusion to the performance Mr Horn Winthrop 
nods, and perhaps, under the impression that Toro 
is Spanish for bull-dog, murmurs : ‘ Bravo, Toro!’ 

Presently enters Murk, his man, with the letters; 
one of them from ‘the governor, which Horn 
throws aside with a disrespectful ejaculation, and 
two others, the contents of which being ‘b 
delivered,’ make him swear. 

‘ How’s the dog ?’ growls he, for Murk has been 
endeavouring to resuscitate that animal. C 

‘Pretty much as he usually is this time in the 
morning,’ answers that worthy. ‘Youll kill him 
some day with your little attentions.’ é 

‘No, I won't, replies Mr Horn, not at all dis- 
turbed by the man’s familiarity of speech: ‘1’ll 
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teach him to stand fire, and win a thousand pounds 
by backing him to do it.’ 

¢You’ll want it all, sir,’ was the quiet reply. 

Having doctored Fang, and picked up the broken 
fragments of the picture-glass and bottle, this 

rfect treasure of a servant proceeded to administer 
to his master some brandy and iced Seltzer-water, 
and to get ready his bath. 

Mr im Winthrop was a dainty dresser, and 

rhaps expended more thought in the operations 
of the toilet than he was accustomed to use in any 
other transaction of life; his hair was anointed 
with unguents till it shone again, and his mous- 
taches waxed to a point so stiff that it would have 

ut your eye out. It was quite curious ‘to see 
fim shine so brisk, and a so sweet, knowing 
what we did of him, and what a rough and rotten 
kernel lay beneath that shining shell. The gallant 
lad was off duty, but still it was necessary, since 
he was ‘in camp,’ to wear his undress uniform, 
which limited his sphere of choice as to cut and 
colour. If it had not been for the trouble of it— 
for Horn hated trouble—he would always have liked 
to be on guard, to wear his full-dress clothes : even 
in mufti he was a splendid spectacle. 

An intimidad before breakfast would have 
marred the appetite of most men ; but Horn per- 
formed prodigies in the mess-room, first partaking 
of all the hot dishes on the carte, and then devas- 
tating the meats upon the sideboard. His demands 
were like a Prussian requisition, only not so civilly 
expressed. His servant Murk had his own reasons 
for putting up with his young master’s behaviour ; 
but Lieutenant Winthrop was not a general 
favourite with the mess-waiters, nor with the 
soldiers over whom he ruled, nor with the officers 
with whom he associated. His manners, indeed, 
were odious ; moreover, he shirked his work, which 
the veterans did not approve of ; and played too 
well at pool to please the youngsters. Perhaps 
he would scarcely have been tolerated even in the 
‘Fast 400th, had it not been for his money. He 
never denied himself anything upon the score of 
expense, and happily one cannot spend vast sums 
upon one’s self without indirectly benefiting one’s 
fellow-creatures. At the same time, Mr Horn 
Winthrop was by no means averse to make money, 
and he did make a good deal of it sometimes at 
cards and billiards; at others, he lost, to his 
immense disgust. He had no other pursuits, to 
speak of, save those two amusements, at which he 
never lost an opportunity of perfecting his skill. 
The sports affected by most English gentlemen he 
cared little about ; but he was an Englishman in 
one respect—he had a grievance ; he was never 
tired of inveighing against the monstrous injustice 
of closing the regimental billiard-room upon a 
Sunday. 

After breakfast, by which time it was afternoun, 
there was, as the semi-conscientious apologetically 
said, really nothing to be done in that Sahara of 
a camp but play billiards and drink beer. Mr 
Horn Winthrop played and drank without troub- 
ling himself to invent excuses; when the tables 
chanced to be engaged he devoted himself to litera- 
ture, in the shape of the Sporting Times, and cursed 
the sister to Catamaran, or the own brother of 
Beelzebub, according to circumstances: they all 
deceived him when any great ‘event’ came off, 
and flew in the face of their public running. He 

a marvellous knowledge of the ‘ previous 


performances’ of these creatures, and, indeed, pos- 
sessed quite a mine of worthless information upon 
similar topics. He knew the year when Cerito first 
appeared (though it was a whole generation before 
he followed her example), and how much the dog 
Billy weighed at the date of his celebrated per- 
formance. He would also scheme to get ‘half a 
point’ in the odds out of a friend, with the skill 
and patience of a Machiavelli. At pool he mani- 
fested an intelligence which, when contrasted with 
the shallowness of his ideas, was almost miraculous, 
He knew the strength of the table to a hairbreadth ; 
could calculate an angle (without knowing what 
an angle was) to the greatest nicety ; and could 
make his finest strokes appear (if necessary) to be 
flukes. Unhappily, however, it sometimes happened 
that Mr Horn Winthrop lost his temper and his 
money ; and then it was great sport to the calmer 
spirits to see this young gentleman storm and rave 
and break his cue across his knee. On one occa- 
sion, when he chanced to miss his favourite red 
hazard, he drew out his penknife, and would un- 
doubtedly have cut the spot out of the cloth, but 
for the remonstrances of his companions; they 
took him by the nape of the neck, and ejected him 
from the room. 

Upon the day on which we have been intro- 
duced to him, fortune had not been favourable to 
Lieutenant Winthrop, and his temper had been 
deteriorated accordingly. It was a t night at 
mess ; the presence of the colonel necessitated 
exceptionally good behaviour, and such restraints 
are galling to a youth of spirit. After dinner, too, 
it was de rigueur to put in an appearance in the 
drawing-room ; and even, if a vacancy required it, 
to stoop to shilling whist: such was the unwritten 
code, and it had to be o— Even in the pool 
room, which opened into this apartment, a certain 
calmness of manner had to be maintained, by 
reason of the lookers-on. The whole affair was 
simply intolerable and preposterous ; so Lieutenant 
Winthrop dropped a hint here, and a whisper 
there, to those who could be relied upon, and 
organised ‘a little loo’ in his own hut. This had 
to be done with caution, because the regimental 
authorities were ‘full against’ loo—especially when 
played in a private room. It was the conviction 
of these ‘old buffers’ that four out of five of those 
officers who are compelled to leave the army in 
disgrace, have loo, or some similar game, to thank 
for it—so full of crotchets is senility ; and, unfortu- 
nately, one has to respect them—so far, at least, 
as to keep these little matters dark. 

There are divers kinds of loos by which you 
may ruin yourself, but that which is called ‘unlim- 
ited’ is the most dangerous and therefore popular. 
Lieutenant Forbes, Lieutenant Fordyce, Captain 
Stonethwaite (a good soldier, and almost the oldest 
officer in the regiment, but a gambler to the back- 
bone), and — Colt were the select four invited 
by Lieutenant Winthrop to his quarters. There 
was scarcely room for all five of them in the little 
parlour, and the table was so limited that they had 
to put their brandy and Seltzers on the carpet ; the 
loo, on the other hand, was so much the reverse 
that there was sometimes fifty pounds, or its 
equivalent—for we have not all got ready money 
in such plenty—on the table. It is not our inten- 
tion to debauch the young by describing this 
attractive game ; let it suffice to say, that he who 
has a long purse is commonly successful at it; but 
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even with this advantage, one must have reason- 


7 good luck to help one. 
‘The devil has got the cards,’ cried Horn Win- 
throp in the present instance, which was a euphe- 
mistical mode of stating that Ensign Colt had got 
them. That plucky little fellow, incited (let us 
hope) by the remembrance that his father, who 
was a clergyman of small income, could with 
difficulty provide for his expenses in the army, 
never hesitated to play, no matter what the stakes, 
and his consequent ibilities : he backed his 
luck (as the captain confessed, though he suffered 
by his courage) ‘like a good one.’ But Horn (who 
made no such admission) suffered much more 
heavily, In fact, though his prudence always sug- 
ested his keeping considerable funds in hand, he 
to set down little memoranda upon paper. 


At twelve o’clock the ensign rose. ‘I play no | pets. 


more,’ said he ; ‘I am on guard to-morrow.’ 

*O yes, I like that, said Horn offensively, and 
meaning that he abhorred the idea: ‘to cut away 
after you have won! That is very fine!’ 

The ensign, usually pink and white, became 

uite pink. ‘I will play one round more, and 
that’s all ; that’s flat.’ 

The round was played, and largely increased 
Lieutenant Winthrop’s obligations. The ensign put 
on his aeons Horn his ugliest look. 

‘I’m oe if you leave this, said the host, 
with his against the door. 

‘Youll be hanged, at all events, if page — 
deserts, said the little ensign: he would have 
stood in front of a loaded cannon without wink- 
ing, but he was weak and small of stature. ‘Come, 
you let me go,’ 

The im, who had been ruefully ing up 
his own:little account, here intervened. ‘ ! 
you won't let a fellow go home because he has won 
your money? Let the boy pass.’ 

He began to swear, as his forefathers (for the 
Stonethwaites had all worn the scarlet) swore in 
Flanders: It was like a mitrailleuse, whose am- 
munition is inexhaustible. ‘Northumberland ! 
Cumberland! Westmoreland! and Durham!’ cried 
he (or werds of similar sound) ; ‘perhaps you won't 
let me ge’ 

Horn was not so mad as that, but drew aside ; 
and they all trooped out into the moonlight. He 
yearned to take his sword and fall upon the lot of 
them, and (though they little guessed it) was not 
very far from doing it too. He contented himself, 
however, with slamming the door upon them. 

‘Nice gentlemanly agreeable young man—a 
most abominable cub, I call him, he heard the 
captain - as he passed by the window. 

‘I’ve bled him for once,’ responded the ensign 
cheerfully. 

He had bled him. Horn was gnashing his teeth 
over the list of his losses, when another document 
attracted his attention. It was the letter from his 
father which he had —< on the mantel-piece that 
morning, unread. Now he tore it o savagely, 
as though he did not care what in pee 
were scoldings and peevish remonstrances about 
ee a compared with such ill-luck as 

len him that evening! The note, how- 
ever, contained neither scolding nor remonstrance, 
and yet what it did say affected him far worse 
than his IO Us. His surprise and disgust for the 


moment overwhelmed him ; his lips became pale 
and pinched, and he breathed hard through his set 


tp. 


teeth. Then, with a violent execration, he seized 
his cap, and hurried out to the mess-room. 

‘Is the colonel here?’ asked he of one who was. 
smoking in the porch. 

‘Yes: though he would have been off long ago, 
had not old Pottinger fallen asleep three times 
over the cards.’ 

The colonel, a hale, fresh-coloured veteran, with 

grey eyes, was just shaking hands with old 
inger—the guest of the evening. The party 
was evidently breaking up. 

Horn stood outside, biting his moustache impa- 
tiently, and waiting for his chief. At last he came, 
struggling into his cloak, and evidently in a great 
h to get home. 

‘Hollo! what do you want?’ It was plain 
Lieutenant Winthrop was not one of the colonel’s 
‘ Not leave, I trust, at this time of night ?’ 

* Yes, if you please, sir, leave’ 

The veteran laughed contemptuously, and walked 
hastily on, followed by Horn, as a political econo- 
mist of the street is haunted by a beggar. 

‘It is most urgent private affairs, sir.’ 

*You be hanged’ (and worse), said the colonel. 
He also had had his losses, amounting to nineteen 
shillings and sixpence, and had been kept up be- 
yond his time by a foolish old fogie. ‘I don’t 
want to hear any more of your dead aunts,’ 

This was a reference, in rather plain terms, to a 
habit which Lieutenant Winthrop had of evolving 
dead aunts out of his moral consciousness—or want 
of conscientic whenever he wanted leave. 

‘It’s worse than that, sir, this time; and upon 
my = it’s true,’ pleaded the young gentleman 
earnestly. 

‘ What 1s it, then?’ asked the colonel, —_ 
short, but speaking with great irritation. ‘ But 
can’t believe your word, sir, and that’s a fact.’ 

Horn drew his father’s letter from his pocket, 
and put it into the colonel’s hand. The moon was 
bright, and the old man’s eyes were clear and 
sharp enough to decipher the contents. When he 
had done so—‘By Jove!’ said he, ‘that is the 
deuce, and all. So your father’s going to marry 
again, is he ?’ 

‘So he says, sir, and wishes me to be present.’ 

‘She’s quite a young girl, of course. How can 
he be such a fool? How old is he?’ 

‘He is barely five-and-forty, sir.’ 

*O Lord! I don’t wonder you look down in the 
mouth.—Very good ; you may have your week’s 
leave.’ And off he strode to his quarters. 

In half an hour, Lieutenant Horn Winthrop, 
accompanied by Murk, his man, and Fang, his dog, 
was driving through the dark lines of the camp, 
upon his road to Brackmere. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—ACCEPTED. 


If the saying is a true one, that the wooing is 
of good augury which is not long a-doing, Mabel 
Denham might have accepted the congratulations 
of her friends with a light heart. In less than a 
month from the time that Mr Winthrop had 
intrenched himself at The George, and sat down 
before the fortress of her affections—in less than 
three weeks since that unfortunate sortie in which 
she had met him face to face, he was her accepted 
suitor. She had not abated one jot of her resolu- 
tion to tell him that she had no love to give him; 


but he had ventured to flatter himself that “ 
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would come in time. The experience of mankind 
was, upon the whole, in his favour. When a 
sensible woman is tied to a man for life, she gen- 
erally makes the best of it—and what is love but 
the best of it? But indeed Miles Winthrop would 
not have given Mabel up had her reply to his 
offer been even less encouraging. Love at forty-five 
is a persevering importunate affair, very different 
from the mere agermey longing of four-and- 
twenty; and if the object of affection is a young 

irl, it has a very powerful ally in amour propre. 
ft is all very well for your young Lochinvars to 
boast that there are ‘maidens more lovely by far’ 
who will gladly espouse them if Miss Graham turns 
the cold-shoulder; but Lochinvars of middle life 
are not so easily solaced by such reflections. It 
is not only a point of honour with them to succeed, 
for that motive often derives its force from the 
opinion of others ; if they fail, they lose confidence 
in their own selves. It is a sign that they have 
fallen into the sear and yellow leaf, that the autumn 
has begun, every succeeding day of which is more 
and more of a bathos. 

Of course, Miles Winthrop of Wapshot Hall, 
even ten years hence, could have secured by pur- 
chase the very pick of the matrimonial market ; 
but he was too proud to to such a means 
of procuring a wife; he had a confidence, by 
no means unwarranted, in his powers of conver- 
sation, in his distinguished air and manners, 
and even in his personal attractions, which, 
notwithstanding that little bald spot on the to 
of his crown, were still considerable, that forbade 
him to fall back as yet upon the adventitious 
advantages of his position in the world. More- 
over, though accustomed to take fancies into his 
head, and to indulge himself by gratifying them, 
he had never before set his heart upon any object 
as he had upon winning Mabel. From the = 
that she left Shingleton, he had kept himse 
well acquainted with her movements, and with all 
that befallen her; and he had restrained his 
impatience to present himself until that bitter 
grief, which is more insensible to proffers of mate- 
rial advantage than Pride itself, should be mitigated 
by healing Time. Perhaps it was not out of cold 
calculation that he also permitted poverty 
to do its work; but, as we have seen, it had 
assisted him; it had disenchanted her of life, 
rubbed all the gilt off. There were no aspirations 
left her, such as will often in youth give battle 
to the most substantial offers, and repulse them. 
Even to the last he had been very wary and 
prudent. He had shrunk from a second personal 
application for Mabel’s hand: he was not younger 
t he had been on the last occasion; and 
though the eloquence and passionate pleading of 
a young man are the best arguments he can use, 
it is not so with a gentleman of middle age. To 
throw himself on his knees would be to expose 
his baldness; he had therefore conveyed his offer 
in writing, and the letter was a model of refine- 
ment (of manner) and delicacy (of touch), Even 
Mabel was moved by it. He made very light of 
the superiority of his social position, and, of course, 
there was not the least allusion to his having 
afforded her eee assistance. In replying to 
it, however, Mabel did not blink this fact, 

‘You have not reminded me,’ she said, ‘of the 
obligation under which I am well aware you have 
placed me ; you are silent upon that point, because 


you are a gentleman. It is impossible, however, 
for me to forbear allusion to it ;’? and then she went 
on to tell him that she felt herself to be his debtor 
—a bondwoman, and not.a free agent. If he chose 
to accept a wife do ng such terms, she was willing 
to become his wife; but if so, she must come to 
him without even the dowry which the poorest 
girl can bring to her husband—that of love. 

Miles Winthrop pondered over these plai ken 
words for hours. He bit his lips; he the 
room like a wild beast; he even ran his fingers 
through his hair, as though he would have assisted 
the ravages of time, and torn it out by the handful. 
It was not a nice letter for a man to get in answer 
to an offer of marriage; but still, the reply was in 
the affirmative, and with that, one would have 
thought (at forty-five) he might have been content. 
Yet his ejaculations were not only violent, but un- 
intelligible. ‘I am a rogue,’ he cried, ‘an infernal 
villain ; but I will have her.” It seemed that he 
had quite lost his senses. At last, however, he 
appeared to think better of it; or, at all events, 
of himself, and sat down to write his answer. 
‘Do not speak of obligation, ran one sentence of 
it, ‘for whatever I have to offer you—or ever had 
—seems to me of no value until you have 
deigned to accept it.’ 

The composition of this high-flown sentiment— 
not to be found in the most Complete Letter-writer 
—gave him a deal of trouble, and did not please 
him after all. Mabel glanced her eye over it 


p | when received, without paying it much attention: 


she could not, alas! weigh every line and every 
letter, as a maiden should do in such and 
kiss the very paper twenty times ; her mind was 
— with the main fact, that notwithstanding 
she told him the whole truth (or almost the 
whole), this man was content to make her his wife. 

Martha Barr, though loath enough to lose her 
darling, was almost out of her mind with joy at 
the good news. The intelligence that the marriage 
was to take place immediately, quite took her 
breath away. 

‘But, my dear, there will be scarcely time for 
settlements or anything.’ 

‘I don’t want settlements, Martha; indeed, I 
won’t have them.’ 

Martha had never seen Mabel so resolute, an 
to say truth, so irritable; and she partly gu 
the cause. The idea of the disproportion of for- 
tune was evidently weighing upon the poor girl’s 
mind—wisely, then, Martha did not attempt to 
reason with her, but went straight to Mr Simcoe. 

‘You like my Mabel,’ she said, ‘I know, and 
will gladly do heraservice? — 

‘Yes, indeed,’ replied the old gentleman ear- 
nestly. 

‘Well, she is going to be married to Mr 
Winthrop.’ 

He nodded—he had heard the news, of course; 
nothing else was talked of, for the present, in 
Brackmere. 

*You are a friend of his, and also a man of 
business: my innocent darling, because she has 
nothing of her own, insists upon being married 
without any settlements. This is foolish and 

uixotic, even so far as she herself is concerned ; but 
there may be others unborn who may be wronged 
by it most grievously.’ 

‘She must be mad !’ cried Mr Simcoe. ‘ You take 
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Yes; I’ll go to the man at once, and get 
is righted.’ 
He called Mr Winthrop ‘the man’ now, being 

displeased with him as the successful rival of his 
son, and also because he began to see that he had 
been made a tool of; this visitor had in reality 
cared nothing for the saline particles on the Brack- 
mere air, but only for an introduction to Miss 
Denham, which had been effected by his (Mr 
Simcoe’s) means. It was sorely against the grain, 
therefore, that he found himself calling at The 
George upon this gentleman, though it was upon 
no amiable errand. 

As a very old friend of Miss Martha Barr’s, and 
specially commissioned by her, he made bold to 
bring this unprecedented case of lack of settle- 
ments under Mr Winthrop’s notice. 

‘Miss Denham knows nothing of business matters, 
and I come to speak for her, though without her 
knowledge, and perhaps even contrary to her wish.’ 

Mr Winthrop waived that point, and quite 
admitted Mr Simcoe’s credentials. 

Unhappily, however, he could make no provision 
such as was suggested. The Wapshot estate, though 
very large, was strictly entailed upon the heir— 
Horn Winthrop. 

‘Then, said Mr Simcoe decisively, ‘ you must 
insure your life.’ 

Mr Winthrop went to his desk, and placed a 
document in his visitor's hands. It was a reply 
from a life insurance company declining Mr Win. 
throp’s proposal for a policy of five thousand 

unds, upon the ground that the examining doctor 
had ronounced him to have heart-disease. 

‘Stuff and nonsense!’ cried Mr Simcoe. For 
the moment, and in his great irritation, he credited 
‘the man’ with forgery, impersonation—anything. 

* Very likely,’ said Mr oe ane a) 
am sure I hope it is nonsense ; still that is what 
the doctor says. I can’t insure anywhere else, you 
know, after such testimony, since ‘‘ Have you ever 
made proposals to another office?” is always one 
of the questions.’ 

‘What do you mean to do, then, in order to 
insure this young lady a competence when you 
are dead? You are thirty years older than she is.’ 

‘Twenty-six, said Mr Winthrop blandly. 

‘Well, at all events, the great probability is that 
oe will die first, even if you have not got this 
1eart-disease.’ 

Mr Winthrop bowed, and laid his head on the 
organ in question. Even Mr Simcoe himself sub- 
sequently owned that ‘the man’ had been most 
‘ politeful.’ 

‘Well, we can save something out of an income 
of eleven thousand a year, I hope; that is all that 
can be done, Mr Simcoe: but pray, assure our 
excellent friend, Miss Barr, that it shall be done’ 

There was nothing else to be said. Mr Simcoe, 
although far from satisfied, could not deny that 
so large an income should admit of annually ‘ put- 
ting by’ a considerable sum; and with a word of 
exhortation to that effect, which the other did 
not resent—its didactic tone, as being that of a 
senior to a junior, rather flattered him—the 
proprietor of Tiddliwinks withdrew. 

He was, of course, unable to picture to himself 
a certain vision which rose up before Mr Winthrop’s 
eyes when he talked so complacently of ‘ saving ’— 
the swarthy and scowling features of his son Horn. 


purse were like the demands of a highwayman: 
extortionate, importunate, and menacing. ‘Your 
money or—your reputation,’ was his cry. He was 
always, according to his own account, upon the 
point of being arrested, and of smirching the 
fair scutcheon of the Winthrops by contact with 
sherifl’s-officers and prison-walls, The family pride 
of ‘the governor’ was excessive, and gave his hope- 
ful offspring a tremendous leverage. Perhaps the 
chief point of interest which Mr Winthrop’s pater- 
nal eyes discerned in the existence of Horn was 
the fact, that that young gentleman barred the 
Winthrops of Durham—a distant branch of the 
family, who had soiled their hands with trade— 
from succession to the entail. 

There are some men who, ‘worse than the 
infidel, do not love even their only sons. It is 
unhappily not always possible. This lad had been 
a thorn in his father’s side from his birth—or at 
least from the date of his arrival from Patagonia; 
and of late years, except when Mr Winthrop was 
particularly enraged with him (for anger is a short 
courage), he had grown to be positively afraid of 
him. He had not yet written to him of his 
approaching marriage. ‘It was no business of 

orn’s, he ed; ‘he might surely marry whom 
he pleased without consulting his son.’ His mind 
misgave him upon that point, nevertheless ; and 
in the end, not twenty-four hours before the cere- 
mony was actually to take place, he did write to 
inform Horn of the fact. ‘If you can get leave 
of absence, my dear boy, your presence on such 
an occasion will, of course, afford myself, and I 
may add Miss Denham also, the highest satisfac- 
tion” We know how promptly this invitation was 
accepted. 

In the meantime, almost everybody else had 
heard the news. Mabel’s little house could scarcely 
contain the costly presents that poured into it from 
all quarters; mainly, indeed, from Mr Winthrop’s 
friends, who were personally unknown to her, but 
also from her own. Lady Moorcombe, for example, 
sent her an exquisite set of jewellery, with ‘one 
of the sweetest letters yon can imagine,’ as Miss 
Jennings termed it, to whom it was shewn in 
confidence by Martha. 

‘There is certainly an—I don’t know what—in 
the way which people of quality have of doing 
things,’ observed the deiner Inte. ‘that, as it were, 
enhances everything. Don’t you think so, eh?’ 
‘Perhaps so,’ replied Martha drily ; ‘but what 
strikes me is rather their extraordinary munificence, 
which only exhibits itself where there is no vulgar 
necessity for its display” 
‘ Just so,’ assented Miss Jennings eagerly ; ‘ there 
is no vulgarity about them. Would you mind my 
looking at her ladyship’s note over again, and 
cutting off the crest ? ldo so dote on crests and 
mottoes.’ 
Mrs Marshall sent a ‘cosey,’ or teapot-warmer, 
the nature and use of which puzzled the bride- 
groom to excess, which she had knitted with her 
own hands. The construction of these articles of 
luxury was, in fact, her principal ‘resource’ when 
times were dull, and she had always a large stock 
of them, ‘especially suitable for marriage and 
birthday gifts.’ She also expressed her congratu- 
— the auspicious occasion, and solemnly 
romised that when in the north (as she hoped to 
in the autumn), she would never Wapshot 


The inroads of this young man upon the paternal 
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Great York Road—without looking in upon her 
dearest Mabel. 

From China, but _ - — - mae +o 
the marriage, came a shawl of dazzling splendour, 
manufactured apparently from the wings of dragon- 
flies, which must have cost the Pennants a year’s 
income. 

Mr Simcoe’s gift was of so costly a nature, that 
Mrs een amy .— to her friends from 
viving anything—‘ Miss Denham having got quite 
rato out of my family already, I think.’ 

Miss Jennings, who was short of ready money, 
offered her own private poll-parrot ; but since it 
lived on a bar, and had no cage, there were diffi- 
culties in the way of its transit, and the noble bird 
was civilly but firmly declined. 

Lastly, on the very morning of the marriage, 
arrived a magnificent cadeau, with Mr Horn Win- 
throp’s ‘regards and congratulations.’ 

It was afterwards whispered that the young 
gentleman and his father had had rather a stormy 
interview at The George; but nevertheless the 
former, waxed and scented to the uttermost, was 
present at the ceremony, during which it was 
remarked that he regarded the bride much as 
Mephistopheles looked at Margaret in church. 

he marriage was ‘ performed’ at St Etheldreda’s 
with full choral service ; the place of the officiating 
minister being ew by a stranger, in con- 
sequence of the sudden and severe indisposition of 
the Rev. Claude Simcoe. There was no wedding- 
breakfast ; the happy pair departing at once for 
London, where they proposed to spend the honey- 
moon. 

Mr Horn spent the rest of his week’s leave at 
Brackmere, no doubt for the sake of the sea-air and 
the scenery. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


Ar the present time, when the nations of 
Europe are vying with each other in gigantic 
military preparations, and when the designs of 
Russia are a theme of general interest, it may not 
be amiss to say a few words respecting her real 
strength, which there seems a general tendency to 
over-estimate both numerically and materially. 

It cannot be denied that, since her great over- 
throw at Sebastopol, Russia has made rapid and 
surprising progress. ‘Our defeat in the Crimea, 
says an eminent native critic, ‘was the first thing 
that opened our eyes to the real condition of our 
mili strength, and set us to correct what we 
had till then considered perfect.’ In 1855, Russia 
had only 419 miles of railway ; she has now, on 
the very lowest estimate, 7123. In 1855, she pos- 
sessed 17,536 factories, representing a yearly value 
of 350,000,000 roubles £1.-45,000,000) ; the esti- 
mate for December 1867 (considerably augmented 
since that time) gives a total of 23,721, with an 
annual yield of 500,000,000 roubles, or nearly 
L.70,000,000. In 1855, the Russian soldier’s term 
of service extended over the enormous space of 
twenty-five years, and various cruel and degrading 
punishments were in use in the imperial army ; 
the term is now limited to ten years, and only one 
man has ‘run the gantlet’ in St Petersburg or 
Moscow within my recollection. In 1855, only 
three cities in the empire (namely, Odessa, Mos- 
cow, and St Petersburg) were even tolerably paved 


or lighted ; at present, almost every second-rate 
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provincial town can boast a moderately good pave- 
ment, and the ‘New Russian Gas Company’ is 
one of the most flourishing in the empire. In 
1855, the iniquities of the legal system (carried on 
according to the obsolete forms of medieval law) 
were almost too monstrous for belief; whereas 
now, trial by jury is an established institution, 
and the Russian bar contains many men as dis- 
tinguished for probity as for learning. In 1855, 
23,000,000 Russians (more than a third of the 
entire population) were slaves adscripti glee; 
whereas now, serfdom is abolished, and the freed- 
men number in their ranks several of the ablest 
men of business, and at least one of the best pro- 
vincial magistrates, to be found in the whole 
empire. Within the same period, the police, the 
aes pe system, the postal arrangements, have 
een subjected to extensive reforms ; and the pub- 
lic press, though still hampered by various absurd 
restrictions, unquestionably enjoys a much greater 
amount of liberty than heretofore. 

But all this is not enough: Russia is a ‘ military 
empire, and a military empire she must be. In 
the recently promulgated ‘reorganisation scheme’ 
of the Minister of War, we have this principle car- 
ried to its apogee. According to the provisions of 
this astounding enactment, 25 per cent. of the 
entire male population above twenty-one years of 
age are to be absorbed into the ranks; the term 
of military enlistment is to extend over seven 
years of active service, and eight years more in the 
corps de réserve ; the purchase of substitutes is to 
be altogether prohibited for the time being; and 
those incapacitated for service in the field are to 
be told off for garrison duty in the various for- 
tresses. 

In this great whirlwind of warlike excitement, 
the important element of a competent force of 
irregular cavalry is naturally one of the foremost 
considerations ; and the admirable suggestion of a 
levée en masse of the Cossack and Circassian tribes 
for this purpose—first mooted five or six months 
ago—has been again brought on the tapis, and 
seems likely to be ultimately adopted. The expe- 
rience of the Sédan campaign has shewn the 
immense results which may be achieved by a skil- 
ful use of the cavalry arm ; and the experience of 
the Crimean war has amply demonstrated the 
pernicious effects of attempting to give to a 
thoroughly irregular force the solid consistency of 
a regiment of the line. To concentrate and utilise 
the restless energies of the Cossack—to give him 
the benefit of experienced officers—to arm him 
with sabre and revolver, instead of the traditional 
lance, and then to leave him to the unfettered 
exercise of his unrivalled capacity for irregular 
service—such is the present scheme of the Russian 
War Office. The idea, able in itself, is doubly 
valuable as contrasted with the senseless formalism 
of the last reign; and no one can doubt which 
policy is the right one. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the Cossack—not the tamed and 
civilised lounger of the Nevski Prospect, but the 
wild rider of the Lower Don, as I have seen him 
in his native solitudes, rushing over the steppe at 
full gallop, with his shaggy hair streaming in the 
wind, and his restless eyes gleaming under the 
high sheep-skin cap like those of a bird of prey— 
can divine at a glance the true military value of 
this born condottiero ; and those who are content 
to recognise him as an irregular, and to use him as 
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such, will unquestionably add a weapon of incal- 
culable power to the multifarious armament of the 
Russian empire. 

Nor while so much energy has been devoted to 
the task of mustering a formidable of 
soldiers, has the necessity of viding them 
with officers been overlooked. The last month 
of the old year witnessed the establishment of a 
‘ universal conscription’ in Russia, and the impos- 
ing of military lability even upon the hitherto 
— noblesse. In order to appreciate the full 
significance of this tremendous innovation, we 
must call to mind what the Russian service for- 
merly was, and what it has continued to be almost 
up to the present time. In the reigns of Catharine 
IL, of Paul, of Alexander I., and even of Nicholas, 
the first and most dreaded of the penalties which 
criminal justice had the power to inflict was— 
military service. Offences which in other countries 
were punished with death— murder, highway 
robbery, and the like—received in Russia, as the 
heaviest penalty which could be meted out to 
them, the award of transportation for life to 
Siberia, or of being drafted into the army. In 
the popular legends current among the peasantry, 
one threat is constantly recurring : ‘Ya tebya otdam 
f’ soldati’ (I’1l send you fora soldier). In a word, 
her army was to Russia what Guiana was to Hol- 
land, or Australia to England, or Texas to the 
United States of America—a great national cess- 
pool for the offscourings of the population — 
a kind of moral ium, where the mi 
_ energies of thieves and murderers might 

usefully ae And, as might be ex- 
the life which formed the bugbear of the 
elon possessed few attractions for the honest 
artisan. The wise and humane enactment which 
has lately reduced the term of military service 
from twenty-five to ten years, was in those days 
not even ed of; and. poor Ivan or Veali, 
when he donned the gray frieze, and turned his 
back upon the rough-hewn little cabin in which he 
was born, saw it in all probability for the last 
time ; or, if it happened that, years afterwards, a 
gray-haired, ons decrepit man, scarred 
wounds and racked with rheumatism, crawled 
back to the spot which he had quitted as a stout 
active lad, he found his parents dead, his brothers 
and sisters scattered no one knew whither, and 
perhaps his native hamlet itself swept away by a 
fire, a flood, or some caprice of the lord of the soil. 
The tradesman was a shade better off, inasmuch as 
he sometimes possessed the means of purchasing a 
substitute ; but the fact that he invariably did so 
if he could, shews plainly that he loved the gray 
coat and the regulation firelock as little as his 
poorer brother. And it is to this trade, feared by 
the convict, hated by the peasant, and shunned by 
the burgess, that the bluest blood of Russia has 
just been consigned by imperial fiat. 

It would be a flagrant injustice to the Russian 
nobility not to admit that the privilege of exemption 
though extended to all, was voluntarily abdica 
by many. But one may seek among them in 
vain for that intensely martial spirit so concisely 
expressed in the stern old motto, ‘Dieu et mon 
épée’—the spirit which, centuries after the down- 
fall of chiens still made the unworthiness of any 


profession but that of arms a cardinal point in the 
creed of the French gentilhomme. 


We have here, then (to sum up the results of 


our ae a field-army numbering more than a 
million of men, supported by a reserve of even 
greater strength ; a selection of officers extending 
over the most influential and best educated classes 
of the empire; a gigantic levée en masse of the 
finest irregular cavalry in the world ; an autocratic 
and irresponsible power, wielding the resources of 
a population of eighty millions. Must not such a 
force, then, be a match for any that can be brought 
against it ? 

The answer to this question is to be found in 
the recently published Report of the Medical 
Commission of Experts deputed by the emperor to 
investigate the sanitary condition of the provinces, 
and the physical calibre of the class from which 
the bulk of the Russian army must necessarily be 
drawn. After a patient investigation of several 
months, the best authorities in the empire are 
compelled to admit that out of the 49,000,000 
of the labouring class—the raw material, so to 
speak, of the imperial army—fully 50 per cent. are 
incapacitated for military service ty physical 
weakness or disease ;* that the total number of 
able-bodied men which European Russia, with a 
population of 60,000,000, can reckon up, is not 
greater than the aggregate produced by the 
38,000,000 of France ; t in Central Russia, 
certain virulent contagious maladies are so widely 
diffused (no fewer than 100,000 cases being reported 
in the government of Poltava alone), as almost to 
assume the proportions of an epidemic plague. 
The weakness in productive ages is such, that 
whereas in Great Britain the proportion of persons 
alive between 15 and 60 is 548 (and in Belgium 
518) out of every thousand, in the Russian empire 
the proportion is only 265. The statistics of the 
average duration of human life in European Russia 
are even more fearfully significant. Western 
Europe, according to the estimates of the best 
authorities, every man lives, on an average, about 
40 years. In Russia, on the other hand, even in 
the healthiest regions (that is, the extreme north 
and west), the average varies from 22 to 27 years. 
Along the basin of the Volga, again—and, indeed, 


y | in the south-eastern —_ generally, where life 


has to be sustained under highly unfavourable 
circumstances—the average duration falls as low 
as 20 years; while in the governments of Perm, 
Viatka, and Orenburg, it is only 15! Hence it 
follows, that while the annual ae of the 
Russian empire is as 1 in 26, the annual increase 
of the population is only 1} per cent. 

Various causes are assigned for this deplorable 
state of things by the Russian experts; but the 
real source of the evil lies in two long-established 
faults of the Russian system—the low rate of 
wages, and the gross ignorance of the try. 
Of the incredibly small wages paid to the factor 
‘hands’ and artisans of the great towns, I have 
already spoken in this Journal, in ‘Glimpses 
of a Russian Prison ;’ but in the agricultural 
districts, matters are even worse. The average 
daily wages of the Russian field-labourer are 
as follow: Labourers by the day, 374 kopecks + 


* In 1868, out of the total number of conscripts sent 
up to the various recruiting centres in order to supply 
the annual contingent of 84,000 men, no fewer than 
44,000 were mr disease and other physical defects, 
not inclusive of short stature. 

+ A kopeck is ysoth of a rouble, the present value of 
the rouble being about 2s. 6d. 
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(about 1s. of our money) per diem; by. the 
month, 23 kopecks (7$d.) per diem; by the 
season, 17 kopecks (5$d.) per diem; in harvest- 
time, 75 kopecks (2s.) per diem. For this pittance, 
the agricultural population labour from 12 to 15 
(sometimes 16) hours a day ; and, thanks to their 
insufficient nourishment, the strain of constant 
overwork soon begins to tell. A few seasons of 
this unnatural pressure, and their strength is utterly 
broken down. Instead of the generous diet re- 
uired to recruit it, their scanty food is even 


Greek Church, recurring twice, or occasionally 
even three times a week ;* and when fever or 
cholera comes in its season to sweep the length and 
breadth of the land, the enfeebled frames of the 
peasantry are already drained of the strength and 
seasoning which should have repelled the destroyer. 
They perish by thousands and tens of thousands, 
and the fashionables of St Petersburg yawn over 
the printed statistics of destruction, and wonder 
‘how it is that the lower classes are so negligent of 
their health.’ 

As if all this were not sufficiently deplor- 
able, the calamities of superstition are added to 
those of poverty. In the villages of the far interior, 
I have myself seen infants of three days old 
immersed in ice-cold water, which it would be 
deemed an impiety to warm. I have seen children 
of four or five running about on a bitter day in the 
fall of the year with no clothing but a light linen 
shirt, in compliance with some superstitious observ- 
ance.t I ve seen cholera-stricken ts 
refusing the medicines offered to them, and women 
employed in hard field-labour three days after their 
confinement. From all these causes it has been 
computed that at least 52 per cent. (in some 
governments, 83 per cent.) of the children born in 
the provinces die within a year of their birth; 
and that the population of certain districts has 
diminished fully one-third during the last genera- 
tion. 

But the actual loss of Russia in hard arithmetic 
—the total number of units to be deducted from 
the sum of her national strength—is not to be 
estimated merely by the actual sacrifice of life, 
whether immature or adult. The evil lies deeper 
than this. Even the terrific diminution of the 

rovincial population might be looked upon with 
ess anxiety, could it be said, with any shadow of 
truth, that those who survive are physically 
reliable as working and fighting members of the 
state. The very reverse of this is nearer the truth. 
It is a common mistake with those who have not 
travelled in the interior of Russia to figure to 
themselves the Muscovite proletarian as a strong, 
hardy, rough-hewn fellow, fully atoning for his want 
of the cat-like activity of the Frenchman by a solid 
strength of muscle similar to that of the English 
navvy. A greater mistake could hardly be made. 
In the course of my travels through various parts 
of the empire, I have seen the physical power of 
the Russian tested in every conceivable way, and 
have even (on the occasion of the trials of strength 
which are always occurring among the younger 
men of the central villages) been brought into 


* In the calendar of the Greek Church, no fewer than 
210 days are marked as fasts. 

+ This destructive practice is continued till the child is 
seven years old. 


farther diminished by the constant fasts of the} b 


personal eee ion with many ave specimens 
of the class; but the result ™ pm rere to 
the same conclusion, namely, that the Russian 
t, though capable of a passive endurance 
rdering upon the incredible, has little more than 
half the muscular power of the average English- 
man. 

The plain fact is, that the Russian military 
system requires years to right itself, whereas its 
directors will not even allow it months. Like all 
beginners, they are for accomplishing everything 
Py a coup main. From the shores of the 

rozen Ocean to the vineyards of the Crimea, 
all Russia is alive with the tapping of hammers 
closing the rivets of ironclads ; the roar of furnaces 
casting -monster cannon; the crack of breech- 
loaders, experimenting at long ranges ; the whistle 


of steam-engines, conveying troops to their 
destination. But all such efforts, like those of 
the First Napoleon, to form a navy in the e 


of a few years, carry their own destruction along 
with them. No exertion of will, however deter- 
mined and persevering, can compress into years the 
work of centuries. The genius of Jean Cavalier 
could make the yielding Cevenols into fighting men, 
but not into soldiers; for their wild mountains 
fought for them against the veterans of Marshal 
Villars better than their own undisciplined bravery. 
All the savage ardour of Desmond and Shan 
O’Neale, all the fanatic valour of Hackstoun and 
Balfour of Burley, could not give to their raw levies 
of Irish and Scottish peasantry the consistency of 
the trained forces sent against them. How griev- 
ously the Emperor Nicholas erred in this way—how 
he comp: - a neon devotion of his noble 
army into the lifeless mould of a system too mili 
to be warlike—how he bro Soave nena 
regiment, to the same dead level of useless per- 
fection—how he ruined the efficiency of his Cossacks 
in @ preposterous effort to give to those born 
regular the consistency of an organised force— 
all this is too well known to need repetition. And 
no one who has travelled in Russia can have failed 
to perceive that she is not a military nation. The 
excellence of her soldiery is given to the letter 
by the grim joke of Captain Archenholtz in his 
account of the Seven Years’ War: ‘A Russian will 
not fall even when he is dead ; you must kill him 
first, and push him down afterwards.’ 

The common Russian soldier, in his stubborn 
tenacity and unreasoning obedience to orders, will 
hold his ground to the death; but fire and élan 
are utterly wanting in him. Hence it may be 
remarked that the t victories of Russia are, for 
the most part, on the defensive, her great reverses 
on the offensive side. Poltava, Kunersdorf, the 
Kaghoul, the Trebia, Kutouzoff’s victories in 1812, 
were all achieved in resisting attack ; the Pruth, 
Zorndorf, Austerlitz, Oltenitza, Inkermann, were all 
encountered in attempting it. What the Crimean 
war really effected was to roll away the cloud of 
mysterious grandeur enveloping Russia, upon which, 
like a political spectre of the Brocken, was reflected 
in gigantic proportions the mighty figure of the 
Emperor Nicholas. The siege of Sebastopol shewed 
fairly to all Europe, for the first time, what the 
Russian soldier could do, and what he could not do 
—softening the prestige of Eylau and Borodino on 
the one hand, while effacing the memory of 1826 
on the other. What he lacks is training, enterprise, 


esprit de corps; what he possesses in overflowing 
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measure is dogged resolution, and that enthusiastic 
devotion naturally excited by a sovereign who is 
at once emperor and Sametiyetbe feeling which 
makes loyalty a second religion to the Muscovite. 
It is this blending of the old crusader spirit with 
the solid strength of modern discipline which makes 
the Russian grenadier so formidable. To the simple 
childlike faith of the rude peasant-soldier, the 
enemies of his emperor are the enemies of God ; 
the war waged against them is a holy war, for the 
deliverance of the sacred city from heathen pollu- 
tion, and the rescue of millions of fellow-Christians 
from the hands of the unbeliever. Under such 
teaching, a war of aggression becomes a literal 
crusade, and the soldiers of the Czar march against 
Turkey in the spirit in which Omar’s Arabs rushed 
upon the spears of Heraclius, or in which Godfrey 
de Bouillon’s men in mail stormed the defences 
of Antioch. It is difficult to over-estimate the 
immense power given to the sovereign of Russia 
by the blending of loyalty and religion in the 
feeling with which his people regard him—a feeling 
which calls forth all the deepest and strongest 
passions of man’s nature, the native valour of the 
soldier, the pure zeal of the patriot, the fierce 
enthusiasm of the fanatic, the loyalty of the subject 
to his sovereign, the reverence of the Christian for 
his God. 

But in these days of cold and calculating science, 
neither numbers nor enthusiasm can avail to make 
good the default of more substantial resources. ‘In 
modern warfare,’ said Louis XIV., unconsciously 
pronouncing his own condemnation, ‘it is the last 
piece of gold that wins ;’ and no truer word was 
ever spoken, Plato’s analogy of a moneyless state 
and a lean wiry pugilist is long since exploded. 
It was the accumulations of Frederick-William and 
the ‘Great Elector’ which enabled Frederick the 
Great to stand his ground against five nations dur- 
ing the Seven Years’ War. It was the ‘trois cents 
millions de réserve’ in the vaults of the Tuileries 
which enabled Napoleon to stand his ground 
against confederate Europe in 1813. In our time, 
the act of Brennus is reversed, and the gold is 
thrown into the scale to counterpoise the sword. 
There is a wide difference (as even the most en- 
thusiastic Panslavists are beginning to find out) 
between a big empire and a great empire ; and the 
Czar of All the Russias, with his countless square 
miles of territory and his 80,000,000 subjects, aptly 
realises the classic sarcasm— 


Mancipiis locuples, eget xris Cappadocum rex. 


The mere human material of warfare (the chair a 
canon, as the First Napoleon used to call it) exists 
in abundance ; but the imperial coffers are woefully 
drained. During the last three years, Russia has 
expended at least 120,000,000 roubles (upwards of 
L.15,000,000) upon railways alone. The war bud- 
get of 1869 amounted to 136,000,000 roubles ; and 
that of the past year has exceeded it by more than 
9,000,000. Forty millions of roubles have been set 
apart by special order of the emperor for ‘ extraor- 
dinary war expenses of the year 1871. The Rus- 
sian possessions in Turkestan, Poland, and the 
Caucasus, with the armies maintained in them, are 
costing considerably more than they bring in ; and 
the overland trade with China has dwindled within 
the last few years from 15,000,000 roubles annu- 
ally to 1,500,000. Four new ironclads and more 


last twelvemonth ; while the government factories 
have just turned out 497,000 remodelled and 
150,000 new breech-loaders ; and all this must be 
paid for. It is time for Russia to recall the advice 
given, shortly before his death, by one of her best 
generals and wisest counsellors (bearing, singularly 
enough, the same name as he who has just sent the 
fiery cross throughout Europe)—‘ Keep the peace, 
and save money !’ 

Moreover, were all these impediments removed, 
there would still remain the one great evil which 
wrecked all the efforts of Russia in 1854-6—a 
marked lack of strategic skill on the part of her 
commanders. It is no exaggeration to assert that 
there is not in the whole empire, at this moment, 
any one general who could be trusted to carry a 
large force across the Danube in the teeth of an 
active enemy. The generals of the campaign of 
1853 attempted it in vain, and of those who were 
then in command, only one or two survive. Pas- 
kievitch, Aurep, Liiders, Schilders, Menschikoff, 
Gortschakoff, Mouravieff, are all gone ; and among 
their successors (though several of them, especially 
General Kaufmann, have honourably distinguished 
themselves in Asiatic warfare) there is no one man 
capable of coping in fair field with Omar Pacha. 

Such are the circumstances under which Russia 
of late threw down the gauntlet to Western Europe ; 
and such is the real condition of the ‘ military 
strength,’ about which so much has been said and 
written. It is sufliciently curious to observe in 
the Muscovite empire the reproduction of those 
characteristics of illusory strength and actual 
weakness which distinguished the great bugbear of 
a former age—the power of Philip II. These two 
gigantic despotisms, with their vast outlines and 
shadowy terrors, form, as it were, the giants Pope 
and Pagan of a political Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. In the days of good Queen Bess, whenever 
the political horizon was overcast, the Fitzroys of 
the British cabinet instinctively looked towards 
Spain. At the present day, whenever a tempest 
seems impending in Eastern Europe, all eyes are 
instantly turned upon Russia. But the reality is 
as in Bunyan’s allegory: the Spanish Giant Pagan 
‘has been dead this many a day ;’ and the Russian 
Giant Pope, ‘through certain shrewd rubs and 
bruises which he got’ some fifteen years ago, can 
now do little but sit at the mouth of his cave, 
grinning at Turkish and other travellers as they 
pass, and biting his nails because he cannot come 
at them. 


WHAT CHARLIE GRIFFITHS PAID FOR 
HIS COMPANY. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION, 


Out of Laura’s very dreariness had grown a calm, 
deceitful enough to the outside world; and she 
had schooled herself to the captain’s visits with 
such effect, that, save for a slight constraint 
between them, they might have been living those 
early days again, when Laura’s tatting was all- 
sufficient to his mind. 

And were these two deceived? It would be 
hard to answer for the man. Judged by his 
manner and appearance, the storm of the other 
night had him by, and left him cool and 
unruffied as of old ; and he would chat with Laura 
by the hour—save for a queer sparkle in his eye 
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at times—the same as ever ; and if his voice was a 
trifle dull, it was plain to see the dullngss was but 
momentary, and cost him but an effort to put by. 
And so the world laughed and chatted with the 
captain, and went round in its old, old way— 
dune Laura into its train till she laughed and 
chatted too; and the blind old world trotted on 
right merrily, thinking, in its conceit, all was 
smooth again. 

Yet Laura was not deceived. For all she 
laughed and chatted as of old, she saw beneath 
the mask of pleasant words that other man— 
watchful and waiting for his opportunity—the 
man she left beneath the gas-lamp not man 
nights ago. She knew that what she dreaded, 
yet sought for, was but delayed—was lurking 
ready when the time should come—the time 
whose coming she had a against once—the 
time she would never plead against again. And 
this was her constraint—this her dread. She cased 
herself against it as with an armour, and was above 
all things particular lest their talking should drift 
any way from the common track—staying her 
visitors or her maid with countless excuses, to 
hedge her by their presence from this thing she 
feared. But the words had been spoken—were the 
fence never so high, their memory would leap over 
—was the armour never so stout, their recollec- 
tion would pierce through ; and she knew it. 

‘You will be at Lady Helicon’s ?’ he was saying. 

Ah! how well she knew it. 

‘Yes; I suppose I must,’ she answered list- 
lessly. 

‘Her balls are so good, and every one is sure to 
| be there.’ 

But her thoughts were far away beyond the ball 


and the go ge on the dark wilds that lay 
ar 


on that side she had yet to travel; and the 
captain, seeing her silence, and half guessing its 
cause, took his leave. 

It was a splendid ball. The great hall of 
Elstrode never looked to more perfection than 
it did on that night ; and the y of Elstrode 
never more radiant as she welcomed her guests in 
the blazing gallery beyond. Bright eyes, rustling 
dresses, trailing exotics, all were there, flooded with 
a thousand lights, and perfumed with the breath of 
lovely women. 

Laura had arrived late, later than usual, and her 
eye wandered que | round the crowded rooms 
with an eager hope that he might not be there. 
She was leaning on the arm of her host, decked in 
all the defiance of her beauty, and many turned as 
they passed to gaze again at that queenly figure, 
and strange, eager face. 

‘Are you looking for any one?’ asked the 
baronet. 

‘No; Ono! I was thinking how well every one 
looks.’ 

‘I thought so too, until Mrs Griffiths appeared.’ 

‘What ! compliments already, Sir George! You 
forget what old married people we are.’ 

Still the captain did not appear. 

‘Oh, if he does not come!’ thought Laura, 
startling herself with the vehemence of her wish, 
and fearing she had uttered it aloud. 

‘One o’clock ;’ she looked at her tiny watch : 
‘in another hour I can go ;’ and she shrunk back 
among the cushions, as if to hide herself from sight. 
How slow the minutes pass! Still the same ever- 
lasting waltz! How long it seems! Will it never be 


over? How the maze of figures twine and circle past ! 
And the air, how hot and feverish! Only five 
minutes gone! And a sad, aching pain settles down 
like a cloud upon her, and beats an echo to the 
heartache below. 

*I was so afraid I had missed you,’ said a well- 
known voice at her side. ‘You are not unwell, I 
hope ? you look so pale.’ 

‘No, she answered with a shudder—‘no. I 
don’t think Iam! How cold it seems! Have you 
been here long ?” 

‘I have only just come in: the “trap” broke 
down half-way, and made me late. Are you not 
dancing ?” 

‘As you please.” She was like a child before 
him now. 

He led her away, and they joined the throng in 
the centre of the room. But men was tired, and, 
after a few turns, asked to sit down, and so they 
strolled away to find a cooler place. It was a long 
corridor, with a rush of air lifting the heavy orange 
branches that closed round the open windows— 
dim with the light of coloured lanterns; the air 
drowsy with the odour of the orange-trees and 
the splash of a fountain. Through the open doors 
floated the distant music and the hum of voices. 
All else was still and silent. There was a crimson 
fauteuil in the window near them, with os 
cushions flung invitingly upon it, and a thick 
tracery of orange-leaves in front. 

‘Shall we sit a little ?’ he asked ; and without 
waiting her assent, he led her to the seat. 

An icy dread crept over her, deadening all sense 
and will, as she sat down, for she knew the time 
she feared had come. 

‘Laura !’ he said, and his voice grew thick and 
husky, ‘this cannot go on: to-night must choose 
between us. See! f give all—friends, honour, 
everything that man holds most dear and sacred— 
for you! I will risk all—everything for you! All 
that a man can give, I give!’ 

‘And the woman, is it nothing that she gives ?’ 
said Laura, in a tone so low, so faltering, that, but 
for her look, he would not have caught the 
words. 

‘ Herself—she gives herself ; and who can claim 
a greater right—her husband? O Laura, put away 
such poor conventionalities, fitted only for the poor 
loveless souls about us. Surely love like mine is 
not to be meted by such poor measure! For a few 
rash words uttered, would you condemn yourself to 
drag along a life fettered by a man you cannot 
love? Would you cast from you the deep earnest 
hope that waits on your every look, and hangs on 
your every word ?’ 

‘ And you—can you dare all this for me?’ 

‘Dare all ? What have I not already dared? Am 
I not perjured friend and coward already? Is it 
nothing to have cast off all the ties of these years— 
the thoughts that make a man better than the 
brutes—the training of a lifetime spent among men 
whose very life is bound with that which I have 
broken! Can it be little, the love that has done 
this ? Can such be aught but truth? And you ask 
me if I can dare!’ 

For an instant he paused, as if waiting for an 
answer, but none came; save for the heaving of 
her breast, she might have been of stone, so motion- 
less she sat. 

His eyes were blazing with a wild restless fire, as 
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he drew her, all unresisting, towards him, and laid 
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her half-pillowed on his heart—stealing his strong 
right ee her in all the paroxysm of his 


eagerness. k 

‘Laura!’ he whispered, and he shook as with 
an ague-fit—‘ Laura! will you be mine? The mail 
leaves in an hour. It is but a word, a look, and the 
worst is over! To-morrow, we shall be far hence, 
where, no one need know, to live ther—to love 
together—to die together—away from the cold 
world, alone with ourselves, and with our — 
love! Laura! you can’t, you won’t say no! k 
up, my own, and tell me that = love me! and 
for that love, will do all this.’ e burning words 
rained from his lips; his hot breath cs across 
her cheek—nearer and nearer he drew her half- 
turned head, crushin et ae gloved fingers 
in his, and gazing on her silent beauty. 

He bent Tis be 
slight breath stole across his brow—was it a sound, 
en eeemaeeane mean emeamames 

0 

The words came distant and low, floating on the 
heavy air, rather than born of human voice. ‘I 
dare not—no, I cannot. Oh, do not ask me!’ 

With a wild shudder, he listened, drinking in 
the very breath that spoke to him: a cold dew 
burst out on his forehead—the room—orange-trees 
—— seemed dissolved in some on mist— 

en came voices, merry ringing w now nearer, 
now the rustle of a woman’s dress, the deep tones 
of a man in low earnest talk, then another peal 
of quickly uttered words, 

hat was it that so startled Laura? The chosen 

seat was darkened by the branches, and all but 
hidden by a curtain—her secret, at least, would 
pass unlearned; yet she springs from her lover's 
arms, and bending eagerly forward, peers through 


out in a queenly gesture of restraint; her head 
thrown back, her teeth set fast. With a blinding 
sense of failure heavy on him, Clements gazes on 
the sudden change ; then he sees the cause. There 
was no mistaking that. laugh, challenging the very 
echoes, or the toss of showering curls, as little 
Evylyn James, radiant in her fantastic beauty, and 
quaint, piquant ways, tripped past him. There 
was a halo of delight thrown round her by 
the devotion of the moustache by her side, that 
made the little lady shine forth in a loveliness that 
was ot = af ey ne the a ee Ia 0 and 
again with her i of victory. As lon 
as she was in A args an eyes a left ~~ 
o- followed every motion through the leaves, 
with a wicked expression not pleasant to look upon. 
Then, as the voices died away in the distance, she 
seemed to slowly unbend ; her arms dropped, her 
fingers relaxed their hold, the fire died out of her 
eyes, and with a sigh of pain and relief, she turned 
to the captain. 
Ry og niswaiag nage her 
one one, as if measuring t ‘I will 
with you! Whatever there is to be done, do it = 
mickly as youcan! I will leave in.ten minutes. 
ou can see me to the house, and then I.am yours 
for ever !’ 

A moment, and he had crossed his: great arms 
Tteneictn Fiobo-entvonta freeing herself 

ohn !’ she said, gent] i erself ; 

* what is to be done must a. at once. In five 
minutes, I will meet you in the outer drawing- 
— See! the dance is over, and we shall be 


ead, and listened for his fate. A| th 


the curtain—one hand upon it, the other stretched, 


~aleisdeiey Gageaagges 
) e the heavy fo and was gone. 
My Lady Helicon’s regrets were tees a when 
Laura came up to bid her adieu ; but.a convenient 
headache, which, indeed, was not al incon- 
sistent with her flushed face, changed regrets into 
sympathy, and Laura was able to slip away com- 
ratively unnoticed. In the corridor, Captain 
lements was waiting. 
‘We have just twenty minutes to catch the train 
in,’ he said, speaking low. 
‘I shall be ready at. my door in ten! Good- 
night !’ she added aloud,:and the brougham drove 
off into the darkness. 


Just as the early mail was starting, a gentleman, 
accompanied by a closely veiled lady, hurried on to 
e rm. 

‘Look sharp, sir!’ cried a porter ; ‘only just in 
time. Any luggage?’ 

‘None! Put me in a carriage by myself!’ and 
the porter’s hand made a quick motion towards his 
waistcoat pocket. A slamming of doors, a shrill 
whistle, the deep throb of the engine, and the train 
passed slowly out of the station, carrying with it, 
at least, two heavy hearts, and widening the breach 
between a betrayed home.and a man’s honour with 
every revolution of its wheels, 

And so they went! 


Not many hours afterwards, the ‘down’ express 
rattled into the station. One of the first passengers 
to jump out was Charlie, his cheery face all aglow 
in its nest of furs and travelling wra Ten 
minutes later he was at the house in Waterloo 
Terrace. Hardly noticing the puzzled expression 
on the servant’s face, he pushed past her, and flung 
open the drawing-room door; then, finding it 
deserted, left it swinging wide, and tried the 
dining-room, with like success. Then he stamped 
up-stairs, and they heard his footsteps across the 
bedroom, and into the little dressing-room beyond. 
Then he came back. 

‘ Where’s Mrs Griffiths? Where’s my wife ?’ he 
called from the landing-place. 

The servants were Siaddled in a group in the 
hall, but none was anxious to answer him. 

‘Hang it! don’t you hear?’ he repeated angrily, 
coming down. ‘Where’s my wife? Can’t you 

ig Then he noticed their frightened faces, 
and he knew something was wrong. ‘ What is it? 
Speak ! you fools! can’t you? Issheill? Is she 
out? Where is my wife?’ But his voice faltered, 
and his anger failed him. 

‘Missus came home after the ball, sir, last night, 
and went off again directly with some one else. 
I didn’t see his face. Thus much Laura’s maid, 
bolder than the rest in her honest nn 

‘His face! Heavens! what is this you’re keeping 
from me? Mrs Griffiths, I > wife—where 


is she? Does she live here 


*O yes, sir!’ repeated all in chorus. 

‘Then, where is she? Fools! can’t you ? 

‘She went out late last night, sir, and hasn't 
come back !’ 

‘Gone out—gone out! What message did she 
leave ?” 

‘She said we needn’t wait up for her, sir, as she 
wouldn’t be home all night.’ p 

There was.a dull feeling creeping into Charlie’s 
heart, that would not be said nay—a feeling of 


WHAT CHARLIE GRIFFITHS PAID FOR HIS COMPANY. 


something all wrong, an undefined something— 
like a black shadow settling upon him—which he 
could not shake off. 

‘Has Captain Clements been here ?’ he asked. 

*O yes, sir, most days; indeed, Mary says twas 
the captain that fetched missus away.’ 

‘Fetched Laura we > he thought. ‘What is it 
all? Somebody —— Ps and a sudden summons. 
But Clements ! ell, he’s a good fellow, and I 
pe eta Pew el on 

So he put on his hat again, and leaving direc- 
tions ean his luggage, tramped off to barracks 
to find the captain. But the captain’s servant 
knew a his master. He had dressed for 
‘my lady’s’ ball in the town, and had not been 
seen since. Then he posted across to the orderly- 
room, to ask Jones what he knew. 

‘Yes, Clements oo — on a — a 

reparatory to selling out ; his “ papers n 
5 lane Monday, and he might be in the . Gazette 
any day now.’ 

‘Clements sent in his papers!’ shouted Charlie, 
his astonishment gaining on him, ‘and not tell me! 
Why, what does all this mean ?’ 

But the adjutant was no better informed than 
he; and so Charlie left him, with his head full of 

ueer fancies. Returning to the house, he met 
Blessington Smithson, and was for passing her 
with a bow, but that lady was not to be put off 
so easily. 

‘O Captain Griffiths, we’re so glad you have 
come 4 So sudden, was it not ? so unexpected ! 
I heard it this morning at breakfast, and all my 
appetite was gone ina moment! Of course, people 
couldn’t help thinking it was not all right, though ; 
the captain was so very attentive !’ 

‘What the deuce does the woman mean?’ was 
Charlie’s inward exclamation; but he said aloud: 
‘You must excuse my not understanding whom 
you allude to, Mrs Smithson. I have but just 
returned, and have not even seen my wife yet.’ 

‘Gracious! Captain Griffiths! you don’t mean 
to say you have not heard it ?’ cried the venerable 
lady, lifting up her hands in real astonishment. 
‘Why, your wife has gone off with Captain 
Clements !’ 

‘It’s a lie, ma’am! a cursed lie!’ shouted 
Charlie, ‘ and I'll strangle the first man who dares 
repeat it !’ and he dashed off, leaving Mrs Blessing- 
ton Smithson in a semi-torpid state of terror and 
amazement. 

When he reached his poor desolate home, he 
showered such a peal of knocks against the door 
as filled every window in the street with faces, and 
brought up the servants in a bunch to L ~ it. 
‘Speak ! you grinning apes !’ he cried. ‘What do 
you know? Where is my wife? What have they 
done with her? No lies now! Don’t you see I’m 
desperate ? I want my wife! Whereis she?’ Then 
without epee | on their an which inde 
their fright rendered impossible, he ran up-stairs, 
and ‘9 turning over his lost wife’s mt 

ulling out the drawers, tumbling over the neatly 
olded dresses, holding up the trinkets that lay as 
she had unloosed them, out-turning the pretty 
cases, and scattering their contents, till the tables 
and floor were covered with them. Then his eye 
fell on a paper, folded like a letter ; he opened it, 
and read—his own letter ! 

‘I’m in a deuce of a scrape, and want you to 
help me out of it. The worst of it is that there’s 


a girl in the case, and she has regularly let me 
in. 


There was no need for further questions ; all his 
furious words were fled, and the cloud might 
creep on, its shadow no longer undefined. He 
knew it all! 

It was as if a grave had opened to swallow up 
wt a re love, his life! He was like a man 

i me on some we Fe, the waste 
of rp Fhe laid low—around him desolation, 
and far back, over the distant wilds, the faintly 
gleaming land of life, that once was all his own, 
now gone for ever ! 

No ; not forever. In his heart rose upa thought, 
that grew aa till it set a fixed purpose 
there, strong steady. Amidst all the rnin of 
his hopes, with all her memories scattered round 
him, with all his load of sorrow fresh and full 
upon him, the w and drivi 
soe bie, Se rape or a eee aiel 
a holy calm—the calm of an honest heart, of a 
loyal man. 

‘I have driven her to this. This is my doing, 
—_ ae back !” - 

e put the things.again in their places tender! 
and smoothed: the tumbled hali-dsces as if she ke 
longed for was still within it, and pressed the 
— jewels to his lips, and then went forth to 

er. 

‘ You must keep the fires u Sree eips een 4 
‘and have the roe, i hg the table near 
the fire; the nights are cold now, and it’s bitter 
travelling in them. And Mary! see the room is 
tidy—her room, up-stairs. I’m rough, and my 
hands don’t fold as yours do, and the things are 
tumbled: she must not find them so. D’ you hear, 
Mary?’ He was thinking of her coming—the 
coming that never came. 


Once again in the train, the flying eH 
rows, and the snug-lying homesteads— e 
trooping labourers, whistling their way home in 
the shortening day—past towns reddening in the 
gas-light, and moorlands lying cold amongst the 
chalk downs, and so to the Great City, ever the 
halting-place of the fugitive, the refuge of the 
good and of the evil. 

But she he sought was not there. 

He traced them onwards to a pleasant town, 
nestling in the bosom of the big, west-country hills, 
warm and sheltered from the cruel east, and far 
away from the toil and turmoil of the outer world. 
Another stretch of rail, and he was there. It was 
a pleasant town, with long lines of streets climbing 
the hillside, and bright rows of shops decked in 
all their Christmas finery, and a foe y old monks’ 
hold in its centre, gray and mullioned, with quaint 
gargoyles, and saintly figures ing from the 
corners, and deep-toned bells that chimed the 
hours cheerily as they sped. But Charlie heeded 
it not. To him the streets were empty, for him no 
Christmas tide was decking, and the bells chimed 
on unheard, or spelt out only—Laura! For two 
days he searched. On the third he found them. 
It was in an inn without the suburbs—hacked by a 
giant hill, shutting out the town, with a pleasant 
view over the low-lying meadows across the river 
to the big beech-woods beyond. The waiter was 
for shewing him up, but Charlie would be alone; 
so the man pointed out the door, and left him. 
For an instant, he stood with his hand upon it; 


vee 
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then he opened it, and went in. She was sitting, 
watching through the window, with her back 
towards him. 

‘ Laura |’ 

She started with a scream. ‘Charlie !’ 

‘Yes, Charlie, your husband!’ and he crossed 
towards her. 

‘Keep back! Don’t touch me! Oh, have pity! I 

dare not, dare not look at you!’ and she motioned 
him back with her poor pitiful hands, and sank 
sobbing in the chair. 
‘It’s Charlie, your own husband. You'll for- 
ve him, won’t you, Laurel? as I forgive you. 
ou’ll leave this foolish way. We were so happy 
once. We shall be so happy, Laurel, dear!’ He 
tried to lift her to him ; but she shrunk away, and 
-— her face tightly in her hands. 

‘Don’t touch me! I am bad—bad even to my- 
self, to every one !’ 

‘Laurel! dear Laurel! don’t talk so,’ he pleaded, 
and the big drops started from his eyes. ‘It’s all 
forgotten. See! I call you Laurel, my own dear 
wife! You’ve been excited, led away ; say, Laurel, 
that it is so! Look up, and see how I can smile 
to see you! Oh, it is such sweet pleasure! See! 
Laurel! see! the old boy’s brought you something 
that will make you smile! A pledge of our new 
love ;’ and he tried to press a ring on her wedded 
finger ; but his hands were shaking, and she pushed 
him from her, and the toy fell on the carpet. 

*‘No—no!’ she sobbed. ‘I’m not your wife! 
I’m bad—all bad !’ 

‘ Laura!’ he said solemnly ; ‘ before Heaven, you 
pledged yourself to me. y that Heaven, I swear 
to love you—as God knows I have tried! I swear 
to forget all save that love, all that has ever come 
between us two! Come! Laura,come! See! it is 
growing dark, and we have a long way to go. We 
must not spend our Christmas here !’ 

But she drooped her head yet more, and thrust 
him from her, loosing his fond arms as he tried to 
draw her to him, and sobbing in the agony of her 
shameful sorrow. 

‘I cannot—no! nor ever! O leave me, leave me 
to die !’ 

y God help us, Laura! And is this to be the 

, 


en 

‘Yes, yes! Don’task me! Yes!’ 

He bent him down, and pressed a long-drawn 
kiss on her glossy hair. ‘Good-bye, Laura—good- 
bye!’ A step sounded on the stairs. In the 
extremity of his grief, he heard it not ; but Laura 
started to her feet. 

a om as sake, go! And if—if you have still 
a thought for—for Laura, let him —you will 
for ml sake !’ oni , 

She had thrown herself at his feet in the ecstasy 
of her fear, and c d him round, as if to stay 
him from himself. There was a dark shadow in 
the door-way ; for a moment it seemed as if it 
— enter, but it passed on one side, and was 
ost. : 

Yet Charlie saw it, and clenched his teeth, with 
all the hungry impulse of an outraged man’s 
revenge upon him. Then his clenched hands 
dropped, and his voice sounded clear and low as a 
woman’s. ‘For your sake—yes !’ 


He was called ‘the captain. None knew him 
by - other name ; and the loungers on the pier 
wo 


wonder at his strangely furrowed face, and whisper 
to one another that ‘the captain’ had seen other 
days, and brighter, in the land beyond those white 
cliffs over the tossing water. He would stroll to 
the end of the long pier, and take his seat with 
the rest to watch the coming of the English ‘ boat, 
to catch a glimpse of the fresh English faces he 
might never see elsewhere. And then he would 
— up his coat, and saunter back in the 

ot sunlight, and through the narrow streets, past 
the noisy fishwomen and ill-smelling harbour, 
and so to the little room he called his home. And 
ever as he entered, he would doff his hat, and 
unlock the dingy case that held his little treasures, 
and lay them out before him on the table, and 
gaze at them so fondly, that the tears would start 
in his weary eyes, 

His friends—the few he had—were wont to joke 
him on this treasure-case, and ask to see its 
contents; but in vain. Yet, for all that, the 
treasures were not much—a tress of hair, and a 
tiny portrait, with one word upon it—‘ Laura’ 
Nothing more. 


MY OLD LOVE. 
I wear in the thicket the brooklet’s fall ; 
A thrush on the lilac spray 
Sings, as of old, the vesper song 
Of the slowly waning day ; 
And the fragrance comes down from the chestnut trees 
In the meadow where daisies blow, 
As it came when the tender twilight came, 
In the springs of long ago. 


Far over the dark and shadowy woods, 

Comes floating the church-bell’s chime, 

And I wander and dream in the fading light, 

As I dreamed in the olden time, 

When I lingered under the chestnut boughs, 
Till hushed was the bird’s sweet strain, 

And the shimmering light of the moonbeams fell 
On the leaves like a silver rain. 


But never again shall I wait and watch, 

In the hush of the sweet spring night, 

For a step in the depth of the rustling copse, 
And the gleam of a garment white. 

And never again, ’neath the dew-gemmed flowers, 
Shall linger my love and I, 

When the tremulous stars through the fleecy bars 
Look out in the western sky. 


Yet a joy which is nameless and strangely sad 
Throbs oft in my heart’s deep core, 

As the sweet, sweet love of the days long fled 
Is thrilled into life once more. 

O dear was I to the heart that is cold, 

And her love o’ershadows me still ; 

And the stars shine down on her grave to-night 
In the lone churchyard on the hill. 
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